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Her Excellency Alexandra Kollantay 


Recently appointed by the Russian Government as Ambassador to Mexico. 
Madame Kollantay is the first woman to achieve this rank in the diplomatic 


world. She is an avowed Feminist and is a woman of outstanding ability. 
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Bulgarian Leader of Women 
KARTERIAN KARAVELOFF in her 
widowhood has been the leader of the 
movement to equalize the status of Bul- 
garian Men and women. 

As the wife of the former premier, 
Petko Karaveloff, she was his constant 
companion and adviser. In her husband’s 
political career she applied her theory of 
the equality of Bulgarian men and women, 


and since his assassination has continued — 


her struggle. 
“In ancient times the Bulgarian woman 
was on exactly an equal footing with her 
men-folk,” said Mrs. Karaveloff. “I am 
trying to restore her to her historic posi- 
tion.” | 
Since the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Karaveloff also has done much cultural 


and philanthropic work. A monument to 


her humanity is the girls’ society 


“Mother” (Maika), which trains girls in 


home trades, such as clothes-making, hat- 
making and embroidery. The society is 
one of the oldest in Bulgaria, has 500 


pupils, and every year holds an exhibition 


and sale. 


Last year Mrs. Karaveloff was elected : 


a delegate of Bulgarian women to the 


convention of the Women’s International 


League for Peace and Freedom. 


British National Council to Meet 
HE Work of Married Women, Preven- 
tion of Maternal Mortality, the Posi- 


tion of Women under English Law, 


Women and Internationalism, are among 
the subjects to be discussed at the annual 
meeting and conference of the National 
Council of Women of Great Britain this 
year, to be held in London on October 
19-22. 


Woman Is Champion Haymower 

A NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD farm girl 
won the haymowing contest held by 

the University of New Hampshire in Au- 


gust, working against twelve men. Helen — 


Barnaby mowed by hand a swath 28814 
feet long and 10144 rows wide in five min- 
utes, a row 65 feet longer than that of her 
nearest competitor, although some of them 
had swung a scythe in as many as forty 
harvests. Miss Barnaby, who lives at 
North Danville, New Hampshire, had no 
special training for her feat, but had 
worked on the farm since she was ten 
years old. A week before the contest she 
swung her scythe in the meadow all day, 
not for practice, but simply because it 
was time to cut the hay. The day of the 
contest she arose at 4.30 A. M., did the 
morning chores, went to Durham to the 
mowing contest, and won it. That was 
all. The prize was $15. 


Feminist Notes 


Candidate for State Legislature 
HE Republicans of Randolph County, 
West Virginia, have nominated Mrs. 
A. M. Fredler of Elkins for election to the 
West Virginia House of Delegates. 


Woman Commissioner in Australia 
RS. T. H. BLAKE, a land agent of 
Perth, Western Australia, is the 
first woman of that State to be appointed 
Commissioner of Declarations. 


“Fru” and “Frau” 
“ITHE claim of mature Danish women 
to use the title “Fru,” whether mar- 
ried or not, instead of the diminutive 
“Froken,” usually applied to unmarried 
women, has been granted by a special 
decree of their Government. German 
women are adopting the custom of using 
“Frau” regardless of marriage when 
women reach maturity, and expect an offi- 


cial decree to come only after the custom — 
has become widespread. Already women 


members of Reichs and State Parliaments 


and City Councils use the title “Frau,” 


whether married or unmarried. In Amer- 
ica the tendency has been for many 
Feminists to continue to use the title 
“Miss” and the name they have always 
had instead of changing both name and 
title upon marriage. Perhaps the differ- 
ence in tendencies is attributable to the 
fact that “Froken” and “Fraulein” actual- 
ly mean “little woman,” while many 
American women feel that the title “Mrs.” 


connotes the idea of possession by a hus- 
band. | 


- Medical Women Demand Equal Pay 


HE resolution adopted by the Medical 
Women’s Federation (England) last 
January, demanding equal pay for equal 
work in public health appointments, was 
passed by the British Medical Association 
by a large majority upon its presentation 
by Dr. Christine Murrell. The resolution 
reads: 
“That should any public authority ad- 
vertise a post open to women at a salary 


| below the minimum of the scale, or below 


the salary offered to men for the same 
vacancy, and should women in conse- 
quence have refused to apply for or ac- 
cept such post, no further advertisement 
for the same post excluding women should 


be accepted by the British Medical Jour- 
nal, 


“That, on promotion from junior to 
senior posts in the Public Medical Service, 


every step should be taken to enforce the | 


_ policy of equality of status and salary for 
men and women.” | 


Equal Rights 


Chilean Women Demand Equal Economic 
Rights 
OR the first time in a South American | 
country, women have organized to de- 
mand equal economic rights. The Na- . 
tional Society of Women’s Rights has 
been formed in Chile to prove that women 
have an aptitude for business equal to 
men’s, and to obtain wider opportunity 
for women to develop their business 
ability. 

The Chilean women are determined to 
elevate themselves from being “domestic 
and procreative slaves,” as some of the 
leaders refer to the present position of 
women in South America. . 


Englishwomen for the Arctic 


°T*WO Englishwomen are to embark on 
a voyage to the Arctic Circle, the ob- 


ject of their trip being to collect flora for 
Kew Gardens. 


Women of Australia Join English 
Teachers 

OMEN of New South Wales, Aus- 

tralia, have joined with English 
women to fight the effort of the London 
School Masters’ Association to nullify the 
right of English women teachers to equal 
pay and equal opportunity for appoint- 
ment and advancement. 


Washington Women Endorse Equal 

Rights Amendment 
the resolutions adopted by the 

Woman’s Legislative Council of the 
State of Washington at its ninth annual 
assembly were the following: 

To so amend our Washington State 
community property laws that all prop- 
erty jointly owned (real or personal) 
shall be either jointly controlled or sepa- 
rate control shall be given each spouse 
with separate responsibility of each for 
one-half of all community expenditures. 

That the work of the spouse who trans- 


forms the raw material into essentials for 


the necessities, comforts and pleasures of 
the family shall be considered the equiva- 
lent of the moneys brought in by the 
spouse gainfully employed. — 

To work unceasingly for the abolition 
of the legal disabilities of married women, 
especially in reference to citizenship. 

Reaffirming our endorsement of the 
Equal Rights Amendment as the shortest 
route on the way to justice. 


Women Elected in Lithuania 
OUR women have been elected to the 
Lithuanian Parliament—three Chris- 
tian Democrats, Mesdames Galdihas, 
Gwildys and Ladyga, and one Socialist 
Democrat, Mme. Puzenas, a lawyer. 
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Russia Appoints Woman Ambassador 


HE last few weeks have ushered in 
£ several notable “firsts” in Feminism, 
- the most outstanding of which are 
the achievement of Gertrude Ederle in be- 
ing the first woman to swim the English 
Channel, and the appointment of Madame 
Alexandra Kollantay, the world’s first 
woman ambassador, as Soviet Minister to 
Mexico. 

In becoming Ambassador to Mexico, 
Madame Kollantay really adds a second 
and third to her “first.” A former Soviet 
Minister to Norway in 1924, this will be 
her second venture in diplomacy. But 
even before that, in 1917, she became the 
_ first woman to hold a cabinet position in 
the Soviet Government as Commissar of 
Social Welfare. 

Whether young Gertrude Ederle re- 


LEARY-EYED, 1 jumped from bed 
B to answer my neighbor’s’ early 
morning hoo-hoo. “Get up, get up,” 
she called. “I forgot to tell you that this 
is the morning the Governor is making 
his whirlwind speaking tour throughout 
the county. He will be at Arrowsie at 
half-past eight.” I woke my family, hur- 
riedly fed them, and announced to them 
that shortly we were all going to hear 
the Governor speak at the next town. 
“Oh, no,” chorused father and grand- 
father, “not we. Give the Governor our 
regards and our regrets, but say we were 
otherwise engaged. The Governor will 
surely understand.” Grandmother, moth- 
er, and Faith, aged seven, were the sole 
representatives of our household to show 
any interest in a Governor’s pre-election 
pledges. 

Grouped round a white meeting house 
were three men, that many dozen women, 
and boys and girls of all ages. There was 
Mrs. Baker, - seventy-three, who had 


trudged through snow, winter after win-. 


ter, trying to convert the county to suf- 
frage, the only person from our town be- 
side our party of three; and also, bustling 
about as chairman of the rally, was Mrs. 
Macfarland, staunch Republican, a 
staunch anti-Suffragist until the vote was 
thrust upon her. We took our places in 
the semi-circle of standing people. 


HE Governor had not yet arrived, but 
in the interim Mr. White, candidate 
for Congress, was movingly discoursing on 
patriotism, economy, and the great State 


gards herself as a Feminist or not, her 
achievement certainly breaks down the 
moth-eaten argument of the antis that 
weman is the physical inferior of man. 
Madame Kollantay, on the other hand, is 
described in press notices as the “most 
avowed Feminist in Russia,” and has also 
conducted a campaign in behalf of 
women’s rights in the United States. 


NE naturally expects a woman ambas- 
sador to be a woman of parts. Among 
other things, Madame Kollantay is cred- 
ited with facility in the use of six or seven 
languages, including English. An aristo- 
erat by birth, daughter of a Czarist gen- 
eral, une of those belonging to the old 
Russian aristocracy who renounced their 
lineage to embrace Bolshevism, she en- 
joyed unusual educational advantages. 


Signs of the Times 


By Rebecca Hourwich 


of Maine. 
several loyal members of the Republican 


sisterhood, tightly hugging large card-— 


board posters on which the name and fea- 
tures of the speaker were in clear evi- 
dence. They could not clap at the proper 
moments, but the other women, unencum- 
bered with posters, could and did, often 
and loud. So did the boys and girls. And 
my daughter, possibly through what is 
usually referred to as feminine intuition, 
gathered that the role of woman new to 
politics is to clap, and look pleasant, and 
conscientiously she performed her duty. 
Nevertheless, neither she nor the women 
around her appeared to be really whole- 
heartedly enjoying themselves. 


TT“HEN the Governor arrived in a party 

of five men, which, with Mr. White’s 
group, made a solid male contingent of 
eight or nine speakers. The Governor 
apologized for the delay, greeted his con- 
stituency, and smilingly announced that 


in his whirlwind tour he was emphasizing .- 
In a quick, 


“whirl” rather than “wind.” 
decisive, well-planned five-minute speech 
he promised his audience of women, chil- 
dren, and three men a surplus in the State 
Treasury, lower taxes, severe penalty and 
hard labor for the criminal, an advance 
in prosperity for the great State of Maine 
with its twenty-five million acres of wood- 
land cut by streams and waterfalls, and 
the guaranteed continuance of the great- 


Standing opposite him were | 


She was educated at foreign universities 
and traveled extensively, circumstances 
that carried her intellectual horizon far 


beyond the Russian frontiers, and were a 


fitting preparation, no doubt, for duties 
that would naturally fall to her lot as the 
representative of her country in foreign 
lands. 

Madame Kollantay is said to be a deep 
student of social problems and has writ- 
ten several books on the subject. When 
recalled to Russia from her post as Soviet 
Minister to Norway in 1925, she took an 
active part in discussions relating to new 
laws governing marriage and family rela- 
tions. 

The new Soviet Minister is 54 years old 
and has been married several times. She 
is said to hold very unconventional views 
on the subject of matrimony. 


est American institution, the home and 
family. Loud and long was the applause. 

In the midst of the applause I felt a 
tugging at my skirt. I looked down at 
the flushed and eager face of my daughter. 
It was her first taste of politics and nat- 


-urally she was excited. But so was she 


troubled. She wanted my instant atten- 
tion. 

“Mother,” Faith whisperingly demand- 
ed, “must Governors always be men? | 
Aren’t there any women Governors, 
mother ?” 

Suddenly the meeting seemed bright 
and alive to me. It was alive, for a little 
girl, used to plays and pageants, where 
boys and girls divided stellar roles, had a 
glimpse of other worlds to conquer, and 
there, too, she wanted the stellar roles 
divided. Subconsciously a little girl 
wanted to be Governor, and the time had 
come when that little girl charged bul- 
warks of ancient prejudice with the nor- 
mal, uninhibited, clear-visioned standards 


of childhood. 


Y happiness and pride were short- 
lived. I realized that only too soon 

the naive assumption of female seven, that 
to her beckoned a fair and hopeful world, 
would be shattered. Suddenly I knew the 
ferocity of the maternal urge. I wanted 
desperately to make the sex hurdle for my 
daughter, to wipe away her sex handicaps. 
I determined to help her, and other little 
girls. I started by giving her hope. I 
told her there were women Governors, 
and we expected to have more and more 


of them each year. It quite cheered Faith. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 


throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Bem Joint Resolution Number 11. 
: House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Senator CHaRLes Curtis. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925. 
by REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


Amelia Himes Walker, Md. 
Florence B. Whitehouse, Me. 


Equal Rights 


School Days 


N a movement which proceeds with the celerity of the Feminist movement 
there is always to be found encouragement in a glimpse backward. To see 
whence we have come and in how short a time is to visualize the power 

native in Feminism. This month beholds the reopening of America’s great 
school system. Shortly before nine o’clock each morning, in every city and 
hamlet in the land, the great parade of American school children gets under 
way. Girls and boys equipped with identical books, studying the same sub- 
jects, working under the same teachers, move along willingly or unwillingly 
toward school, for the compulsory education law overlooks sex in its provisions. 
Most people regarding this procession little realize its revolutionary signifi- 
cance. It not only represents the initial revolt of one sex from subservience 
to the other, but it has within itself the completion of the enterprise. 

An astute anti-suffragist once said, “The original error lay in teaching 
girls to read.” As long as women were denied education their emancipation 
was unthinkable. 

In order to evaluate the change that has come over the world in respect 
to the education of women during the last few generations, we need only go 
back to the literature on the subject current a century or so ago. When we 
read these documents we cannot fail to realize that, although the educational 
opportunities offered the two sexes are not yet by any means equal, still the 
most hazardous part of the undertaking lies far behind. : 

One of the most entertaining of these treatises appears as a part of Rous- 


- geau’s Emile which, although published in 1762, is today strikingly modern, 


Save in its grotesque attitude toward the education of girls. In the last 
chapter of the book, which every Feminist should read, the unfortunate Rous- 
seau holds himself up to the ridicule of time. Here he discussess the education 
of Sophie, destined to become the wife of Emile, and his monstrous platitudes, 


portraying as they do the prejudices of his day, are classics in masculine 
arrogance. 3 | 


¢¢"T HE whole education of women,” writes Rousseau, “ought to be relative 
to men. To please them, to be useful to them, to make themselves loved 


_ and honored by them, to educate them when young, to care for them when . 


grown, to counsel them, to console them, and to make life agreeable and sweet 
to them—these are the duties of women at all times, and what should be 
taught them from infancy. * * * Almost all little girls learn to read and 
write with repugnance; but as to holding the needle they always learn this 
willingly. After all, why is it necessary that a girl should learn to read and 
write at an early age? There are very few who will not abuse rather than 
use this fatal science. * * * Girls ought to be heedful and industrious, 
and this is not all, they ought early to be brought under restraint. This mis- 
fortune, if it is one, is inseparable from their sex; and they never rid them- 
selves of it save to suffer others that are more cruel. As long as they live 
they will be subject to the most continual and most severe restraint—that 
which is imposed by the laws of decorum. They must be early trained to 
restraint, to the end that it shall cost them nothing; and to conquer all their 
whims, in order to subject them to the will of others. * * * Never suffer 
them for a single moment of their lives to know themselves free from restraint. 
* * * Mere habit is still sufficient for this purpose. There results from 
this habitual restraint a docility which women need during their whole life, 
since they never cease to be subject either to a man or to the judgments of 
men, and they are never allowed to place themselves above these judgments. 
Made to obey a being as imperfect as man, often so full of vices, and always 
so full of faults, she ought early to learn to suffer even injustice, and to 
endure wrongs from a husband without complaint, and it is not for him, but 
for herself, that she ought to be gentle. * * * For the reason that the 
conduct of woman is subject to public opinion her belief is subject to authority. 
Every daughter should have the religion of her mother, and every wife that of 
her husband. Even were this religion false the docility which makes the 
mother and daughter submit to the order of nature expunges in the sight of 
God the sin of error. As they are not in a condition to judge for themselves 
women should receive the decision of fathers and husbands as they would the 
decision of the church.” 

These quotations, taken more or less at random, indicate the attitude 
toward the education of women generally prevailing at about the time of the 
French Revolution. That great progress has been made in the time intervening | 
is evident from the fact that poor Rousseau would now be laughed out of the 
room by even the most conservative board of male school commissioners. 
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The Resolutions of the Paris Congress of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance 


have carried articles dealing with the 


ORMER issues of Equa. RicuTs 
Paris Congress of the International 


- Woman Suffrage Alliance regarding like | 


conditions of work for men and women, 
and the problem of the unmarried mother 
and her child. The purpose of this article 
is to touch upon all the other resolutions. 


Woman Suffrage 


“Appreciating the excellent results ob- 
tained in all countries from the enfran- 
chisement of women,” the Congress urged 
all parliaments “which have not yet rec- 
ognized women’s right to political equal- 
ity, to consider immediately the possibil- 
ity of adopting such a measure of justice 
and progress.” Congratulations were ex- 
tended to women in a number of countries 
on the gaining of certain political rights, 
as for example, to “the women of Greece, 
Italy, and Spain who have obtained the 
municipal vote,” and “to the women of 
Travancore on the election of their first 
woman member of Parliament.” Reso- 
lutions were also passed _ protesting 
“against the inequality of the franchise 
existing in Belgium, Canada, Great 
Britain, Hungary, and Northern Ireland,” 
and calling upon the “governments of 
these countries to remove this injustice 
by the immediate granting of the vote to 


women at the same age and on the same 


terms as men.” 


Peace and the League of Nations 


The Congress believes that the problems 
affecting the life of nations “can be solved 
only by the perfect co-operation of both 
sexes,” and hence, that “the entrance of 
women into political life is necessary to 
secure universal peace”; that “this peace 
should be based on a League of Nations, 
which leaving each nation its autonomy 
of action and its liberty, establishes a last- 
ing harmony between peoples.” Because 
“an education in peace principles is today 
recognized as the surest guarantee of uni- 
versal and lasting peace” the Congress 
“welcomes the setting up of the sub-com- 


mittee of the Commission for Intellectual 


Co-operation of the League of Nations, 
especially instructed to deal with text- 
books, and calls upon the women of all 
nations to act so as to secure that these 
books contain nothing likely to stir up 
national hatreds among the young.” 
Equal Moral Standard and Against the 
Traffic in Women 
“The report of the Equal Moral Stand- 


ard Commission,” says a recent issue of 
the International Woman Suffrage News, 


By Burnita Shelton Matthews 


“was a wonderful achievement made pos- 
sible by Dr. Paulina Luisi’s devotion. It 
revealed a great advance on the attitude 
of the alliance in Rome and Feminists 
in all countries are clearly on their guard 
against the new regulation disguised as 
health measures. | 

“The resolution concerning free and 
voluntary treatment which roused fierce 
discussion at Rome, and was finally re- 
ferred back, was passed at Paris almost 
without discussion. 
three years, women’s societies have 
learned that special laws on this point 
mean special laws directed against 
women.” 

The text of the resolutions with refer- 
ence to the equal moral standard and 
against prostitution are as follows: 


“That all laws, measures, or regulations 
dealing with public morals shall be so 
framed as not to differentiate between the 
sexes, either in wording or in enforcement. 

“That public health measures for com- 
batting veneral disease shall be the same 
for men and women, in wording and in 
enforcement. 

“That there shall be no special laws or 
regulations against prostitutes as such. 


“That the International Suffrage Alli- 


ance condemns all systems of State regle- 
mentation of prostitution under which 
prostitutes are licensed or registered and 
subjected to periodic compulsory medical 
examination. It further condemns the sys- 
tem of Maisons tolerees and declares all 
these measures to be morally indefensible, 
medically useless, and socially pernicious, 


leading to the corruption of youth and the 


traffic of women. , 
“That morals police shall be@ abolished. 
“That in all questions of public morals 

the functions of the police and the func- 

tions of the health authorities shall be 
absolutely separate. 

“That stricter measures, national or 
international, shall be taken by every 
country for the repression of procuring to 
include measures against brothel keepers 
and souteneurs. | 

“That the age of consent shall be 18 
‘years inclusive. 

“That the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance, being deeply concerned 
with the health and welfare of the race, 
urges all the national governments to pro- 
mote and give financial support to such 
vigorous medical, social, and educative 
measures against venereal maladies as 
are compatible with freedom and equal 
justice. That it is, however, strongly of 
the opinion that systems of compulsory 
notification, treatment, and detention of 
persons suffering from venereal maladies 
tend to deter infected persons from seek- 
ing medical treatment in the early and 
more curable stages of these maladies, 
and also lead to impartial and inequitable 
administration, which not infrequently 
discriminates between rich and poor, and 


In the interval of 


men and women, to the disadvantage of 
the women and of the poor. That the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
asks that the campaign against venereal 
maladies be dealt with by the diffusion of 
information and by the provision of ample 
facilities for free, confidential treatment 
in general hospitals and clinics, without 
any deterrent compulsory conditions be- 
ing imposed on the patients. That the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
points to the excellent results achieved 
in Great Britain and Holland by volun- 
tary methods, and urges the governments 
to adopt them. 

“That biological instruction based on 
knowledge of natural science and on the 
principle of the moral and social respon- 
sibility of every individual of either sex 
should be available in all systems of pub- 
lic instruction in every country.” 


The Nationality of Married Women 

While “recording the fact that for long 
the countries of the Argentine, Brazil, 
Chile, Uruguay, Ecuador, and the Domin- 
ican Republic have accorded to married 
women their own nationality,” the Alli- 
ance “rejoices in the recent progress to- 
wards the acceptance in legislation of the 
principle that a woman should be given 
the same right as a man to retain or to 
change her nationality, noting with spe- 
cial satisfaction : 


“That in 1918 Russia gave to Russian 
women marrying foreigners and to for- 
eign women marrying Russians the right 
to retain their own nationality, and also 
gave to married women the independent 
right to naturalization. 

“That on 22nd September, 1922, the 
United States of America granted the 
same rights to married women. 

“That on 15th May, 1922, Belgium gave 
to Belgian women the right to retain by 
declaration Belgian nationality on mar- 
riage with a foreigner. 

“That on 13th February, 1924, Rou- 
mania gave women the right on marriage 
with a foreigner to retain their Rouman- 
ian nationality either by declaration or 
by a provision in the contract of marriage. 

“That in 1924 Sweden granted to Swed- 
ish women with foreign husbands the 
right to remain Swedish so long as they 
did not settle in the country of their 
husbands. 

“That in 1924 Norway, and in 1925 Den- 
mark, and in 1926 Iceland, granted to 


' their women nationals with foreign hus- 


bands the right to retain their own na- 
tionality so long as they resided in their 
own country. 

“That in 1925 Austria made a law en- 
abling an Austrian woman to remain Aus- 
trian on marriage with a foreigner if 
she did not on marriage acquire the na- 
tionality of her husband, while in 1923 
Switzerland adopted an ordinance giving 
Swiss women a similar right. 

“That the French Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies have voted in favor of a bill 
which gives to French women marrying 
foreigners, or to foreigners marrying 
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Frenchmen, the right to retain their own 


nationality. 

“That the British Government has 
stated itself willing, subject to the agree- 
ment of the Dominion governments, to 
introduce legislation to give a British 
woman the right to remain British on 
marriage with a foreigner; and that a 
bill giving women certain nationality 
rights has been introduced into the Finn- 
ish Parliament.” 


The Alliance regrets that the League 
of Nations Committee of Experts for the 
Progressive Codification of International 
Law considers “immature” the proposals 
made by the Alliance with reference to the 
independent nationality of married wom- 
en. It further affirms its adherence to the 
following principle: 


“The nationality of a woman shall not 
be changed by reason only of: 

“1. Marriage, or 

“2. A change during marriage in the 
nationality of her husband. 

“The right of a woman to retain her 
nationality or to change it by naturaliza- 
tion, denationalization, or denaturaliza- 
tion shall not be denied or abridged be- 
cause she is a married woman. 

“The nationality of a married woman 


shall not be changed without her consent | 


except under conditions which would 
cause a change in the nationality of a 
man without his consent, and its demand 
that legislation in all countries should be 
based on these principles.” 


“In view of the special importance to 


women of many of the proposals made and 


which may be made” by the League of 
Nations Committee, the Alliance resolved 
“to seek to secure that women jurists be 
appointed as full voting members of these 
bodies, and recommends its auxiliaries to 
urge their governments to take action in 
the matter.” | 

One of the interesting points made in 
the excellent report of Chrystal Mac- 
Millan, chairman of the Committe on the 
Nationality of Married Women, is that 
“in Brazillian law * * * it is unconsti- 
tutional to deprive a Brazilian woman of 
her nationality should she marry a for- 
eigner.” The passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States proposed by the Woman’s 
Party would protect the citizenship rights 
of American women to the same extent as 
these rights of Brazilian women are se- 
cured in Brazil. At present the American 
Law on the nationality of married women 
is but a partial recognition of the prin- 
ciple of equality, since the women’s rights 
are decidedly inferior to those of men. 


Family Endowment or Allowances 


The theory of family endowment or 
allowances seems to be little known in 
America. 
the report of the International Woman 
Suffrage Committee on Family Endow- 
ment or Allowances which states the case 
for family endowment is given herewith: 


For this reason that part of — 


“The Woman’s Movement has hitherto 
been occupied chiefly with the effort to 
secure for women the liberties, status, and 
opportunities which men already enjoy. 

“But this is not enough. Women can- 
not forever be in the position of a little 
girl who runs after her big brother cry- 
ing ‘Me to.’ She has functions to which 
the equality formula does not apply, be- 
cause they belong to her exclusively. The 
Woman’s Movement must aim at securing 
conditions—legal, social, and economic— 
for the performance of these functions, 
not less satisfactory than those sought for 
in the occupations which woman share 
with men. 


“The most important of woman’s spe-_ 


cial functions is motherhood. The great 
majority of women spend the best years of 
their lives in bearing and rearing children. 


The proper performance of this function 


is as important, or more important, to the 
future of the race, than the production 
of any kind of material wealth, such as 
coal, bread, or boots. It is as important, 
or more important, than the work of the 
lawyer, the doctor, or the teacher. Chil- 
dren are the reserve force of every coun- 


try, its future citizens and workers. 


Mothers and dependent children together 
form nearly half the entire population of 
every civilized country. Yet except for 
the new-born system of family allowances, 
which exist as yet only in a few countries, 
and in those in an inadequate form, 
mothers and children have no assured eco- 
nomic status. No direct provision for 
them is made out of the resources of the 
nation. They have no share of their own 
in those resources. It is assumed that they 
will be kept somehow out of the share of 
those men who are husbands and fathers, 
and that somehow or other—by collective 
agreement between employers and men, or 
by the interplay of economic forces—the 
wages or salaries of men will be sufficient 
to maintain a family. 

“This method of providing for mother- 
hood and childhood has proved a failure. 
It is unsatisfactory both in theory and in 
practice, for the following reasons: 

“First, the present system is wasteful 
and inefficient. The theory that men’s 
wages should be enough to keep families 
involves the assumption that all men have 
families and that all families are of the 
Same size, or at least that they may be 
treated as if this were so for purposes of 
wage determination. But even in the 
wealthiest countries such as Australia, 
Great Britain, and the United States, the 
general level of wages has never yet been 
high enough to provide every man with 
a wage adequate to the needs of a mod- 
erate family; further, it has been proved 
by statisticians of these countries that to 
achieve this would be impossible out of 
the present resources of the community, 
however these resources might be redis- 
tributed as between classes. If this is 
true of these countries, it must be equally 
true of those countries which are less 
wealthy. | 

“Secondly, the present system is unfair 
to the woman wage-earner, because it 
raises a well-nigh impossible obstacle to 
the achievement of ‘equal pay for equal 


work, and equal opportunities in indus- | 


try.’ It is not merely that the argument 
that ‘men have families to keep’ gives to 
employers a plausible excuse for paying 
women less than men and to trades 
unions a plausible excuse for opposing the 
entry of women. There is also the real 


ally possible. 


Equal Rights 


difficulty that if no country is wealthy 


enough to pay every man enough for the 
maintenance of a family, still less would 
this be possible if women were to receive 
the same wages as men. 

“Tf the maintenance of children were 


provided for directly through family al- 


lowances, ‘equal pay for equal work’ 
would become for the first time practic- 
Men and women could be 
paid according to tie value of their work 
without regard to family responsibilities. 

“Thirdly, the present system is unfair 
to the mother, because in spite of the im- 
portance of her work, she is depcndent 
for its efficient performance on two condi- 
tions over which she has no control: First, 
the amount of her husband’s wages, and 


- secondly, the proportion of his wage which 


he chooses to allow her. Even if the latter 
point were met (as it is in Sweden) by 
giving the wife a legal claim to a share 
of her husband’s income, this would not. 
alter the fact that the amount of that in- 
come bears no relation either to the quan- 
tity or quality of the mother’s work. The 
efficient mother of six children may have 
less money to spend on them than the in- 
efficient mother of one child, if the former 
happens to be the wife of an unskilled and 
the latter of a skilled workman. Would 
such conditions be tolerated by the mem- 
bers of any other craft? Why should 
women tolerate an arrangement by which 
the wealth of the community is distrib- 
uted on the assumption that the service 
of the mother gives her no direct claim on 
it, and that her maintenance and that of 
the children is a private concern of the 
husband and father? | | 
“Fourthly, the present system is unfair 
to the children. It is not just that their 
chance in life should be so completely de- 


pendent on the capacity and good-will of 


any one person, even the father. It is 
not just that they should have to be main- 
tained out of a wage no larger than that 
which a childless man is free to spend on 
his amusements. It is not just that suf- 
fering caused by periods of bad trade, or 
sickness, or accident should fall first and 
chiefly on the children. 

“Finally, the present system violates 
the principle that every human being is 
an end in himself or herself, and should 
not be regarded merely as an appendage 
to another human being and an incentive 
to that other’s industry. The human dig- 
nity of mothers and children, as well as 
their economic value to future genera- 
tions, requires that the cost of their 
maintenance should be a direct charge 
upon the resources of the community.” 


Under “points requiring further dis- 
cussion by women” the report states: 


“Do wr desire that family allowances 
shall be paid for wives, as well as for 
children? If so, do we desire that the 
allowance shall be paid throughout mar- 
ried life, or only during those years when 
there are children of dependent age? In | 
all existing systems where wives’ allow- 
ances are paid, they appear to be irrespec- 


tive of whether there are dependent chil- 


dren or not. 
“The advantages of paying allowances 
to mothers appear to be (a) that it rec- 


' ognizes the value of the mother’s work; 


(b) that it ensures her a provision if the 
husband is unwilling or unable to sup- 
port her adequately out of his wages; 
(c) that as the proportion of wage-earners 
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who have wives is larger than the propor- 
tion who have dependent children, a sys- 
tem including wives’ allowances might in 
some cases be acceptable to a larger pro- 
portion of the men than a system for chil- 
dren’s allowances only. On the other hand, 
it is probable that some men who would 
welcome children’s allowances would re- 
sent the gréater economic independence 


conferred on their wives by the payment | 


of allowances. 
“The disadvantages of wives’ allow- 


ances appear to be: (a) That if the al- — 


lowance is paid throughout married life, 
it places the childless married man in a 
better position than the childless man 
who has to pay a housekeeper, although 
the expenses of the latter are as great as 
those of the former. (b) On the other 
hand, if the wife’s allowance stops when 
the children cease to be dependent, it may 
be difficult for her either to secure sup- 
port from her husband or to return to the 
labor market. | 

“Tt would appear clear, that if the sys- 
tem adopted does not include allowances 
for wives, the wife should be given a legal 
right to a share of her husband’s income. 
This is already the case under the Swedish 
Marriage Law.” 


The resolutions passed by the Alliance 
on the subject of “Family Allowance” de- 
mand “for mothers and children security 


-QPONSORS for 


The Battle 

Equal Rights — the Equal 
Rights Amendment 

a. to the Federal Con- 

stitution will take 


gress. They say 
: | they are not going 
to rest until woman is given the same 
standing as man—made equal by general 
fiat written into the fundamental law 
that women and men shall have Equal 
Rights throughout the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdiction, all 
statutes to the contrary notwithstanding. 

So we may expect the Suffrage battle 
all over again, with about the same line- 
up—women for the Amendment and 
women against it, and men not disposed 
to act until they are compelled. And we 
shall probably have about the same 
propaganda. 

Fundamentally the Equal Righters are 
sound. They have made out their case by 
compiling the long list of discriminations 
in State laws. Is there any reason today 
why a wife’s earnings should be con- 
trolled by her husband, or he should have 
legal title to the clothes she wears? Or 
that she should have no personal standing 
in some States? | 

Woman’s position is the result of a 
good many centuries of paternalism. It 


may have gone under the name of chivalry 


up their fight again © 
August 15, 1926 in the next Con- 


of economic status and a share of their 
own in the wealth of the world.” It is 
the opinion of the Congress that “such 
security can best be obtained if children 
are provided for directly through allow- 
ances.” The Congress “therefore wel- 
comes the growing system of family allow- 
ances, which has been adopted in the pub- 
lic services of Australia and of many 
European countries, and also exists to a 
greater or lesser extent in the industries 
of Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, 
France and Poland.” 

No opinion is expressed by the Congress 
“as to whether the cost of family allow- 
ances should ultimately be met by employ- 
ers through equalization funds or by an 
extension of the system of contributory 
social insurance, or by the State alone, as 
it recognizes that the method chosen must 
be influenced by the economic and polit- 
ical conditions of each country.” The 
principles which the Congress thinks 
should hold in all countries are “that the 
allowance is not part of the remuneration 
of the wage-earner, but a recognition of 
the value of the child to the community” ; 


that the allowance be paid to the mother; © 


that it be payable for the dependent chil- 


Press Comment 


or protection, but it was paternalism just 
the same. It was what man meant when 
he said: “Let me be the boss and run. 


things and I will see that you are clothed 
and fed and cared for.” That paternalism 
has persisted despite the granting of: the 
ballot. 

A new day has dawned and woman no 
longer wants that. Like the laborer, who 
would rather have wages than social wel- 
fare, many women say they prefer Equal 
Rights, equal standing, even though that 


means loss of privileges they now have. 


They are willing to take the plunge. 

But there are other considerations. If 
all women were able and willing to fight 
for these rights that may be granted in 
theory, the case would be simple. But not 
even a majority are. Millions of women 
now live under the paternalistic plan and 
will continue so to the end of their lives. 
Other women, left alone with families to 
support, need the paternalism the State 
offers them in the form of mothers’ pen- 
sions and other help. Thousands of work- 
ing girls need another kind of paternalism 
the State exercises—protective laws that 
govern industry. 

No one knows what the effect of this 
Sweeping declaration would be. Wiscon- 
sin passed an Equal Rights law, but we 
don’t know yet what it means. Are all 
the protective laws to be wiped out or 
just the laws that women object to? It 
is a situation that needs a good deal of 
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dren of women earners equally with men 
earners; that “family allowances be ac- 
companied by equal pay for equal work 
as between men and women”; and that 


- “all systems of social insurance should in- 


clude allowances for the wives and chil- 
dren of sick and unemployed persons. 


That there should be a system of pensions 


for widows and orphans paid by the 
State.” 


Civil Rights of Married Women 

Concerning the civil rights of married 
women, the Alliance passed resolutions 
stating that “marital authority should be 
abolished in those countries where it still 
exists”; that “parents should have equal 
authority over their children” and that 
the wife “should not by reason of her mar- 
riage forego the right to dispose of her 
own property and revenues.” 


- Women as Diplomats, Police and Prison 


Officials 
The Congress also passed resolutions 
requesting its auxiliaries to urge upon 
their Governments that women be ap- 


pointed as diplomats, police officials, and 
prison administrators. 


thought, and the women are right in keep- 
ing it alive and booming. But it should 
be settled by reason—squarely met—and 
not “put over” by propaganda. | 


From the 
New York World, 


ERTRUDE 

#4 EDERLE is a 
‘home girl and 
comes from a group 

more than ordinar- 

ily committed to the proposition that, 
woman ought to know her place and 
stay there. I don’t know whether or not 
she thought of herself as a feminine sym- 


_ bol, but undoubtedly that is what she has 


become. Suffrage itself might have been 
more readily granted if Trudy had man- 
aged to make her crossing some fifty years 
ago. Now, by some curious quirk, the 
latest Channel conqueror has been re- 
ceived with exceeding warmth by all 


those who feel that too much tether should © 


not be given to the women of the world. 


‘She is, so we are told, “the first mother to 


swim the English Channel.” 

And somehow or other the insistence on 
this fact carries almost a criticism of any 
one who undertakes such a’ feat without 
first serving her time as the helpmate of 
some good man. Indeed the male public, 
a little panicky at the crushing blows re- 
cently rained upon the superior sex, is not 
above taking a pitiful pride in the fact 
that Mr. Corson also made the crossing 
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and rowed the boat every step of the way. 

I think that Mrs. Corson’s achievement 
is possibly more dangerous to the old or- 
der than was Miss Ederle’s. From 
Shakespeare to our own day the world 
has held that marriage was and should 
be a sort of surrender and settling down 
on the part of woman. Shakespeare was 
not altogether loath to let Katharina have 
a bit of her own way until she met Petru- 


chio. It is true that he called her a shrew, 


and yet one can read between the lines 
and see that he liked her. But once wed, 
he contended, and audiences have agreed 
with him, that Katharina’s day as an ad- 
venturous person was necessarily over. 
And there was Thomas Jefferson, our 
great Democrat, who recorded in his 
diary, as Albert Jay Nock points out, the 


belief that women should no longer in-~ 


dulge in dancing after marriage, because 
it seemed to him a dangerous pursuit for 
those engaged in the business of mater- 
nity. 

Surely no one has forgotten the familiar 
argument that women would hardly have 
time to become mothers if they received 
the vote and had to go to the polling 
places once a year to cast a ballot. 


That a better order is to come from all 


the recent manifestations of female prow- 


ess I do believe, but I am afraid we can . 
hardly expect immediate tranquillity. . 
After all, these are epoch-making changes — 


which we face. We all know some woman, 
or more likely several, who says, “I always 
wanted to be an actress, but then the chil- 
dren came and of course now it is too 
late.” Or possibly she wanted to paint, 
or sing, or engage in business. Children, 
through no fault of their own, have be- 
come symbols of defeat and frustration. 
I am not denying the joys attendant upon 
the patter of tiny feet, and yet I know 
that along with other emotions a certain 
resentment comes into the heart of many 
a woman when she hears this spray of 
sound. But for the shrill cries of little 
ones wanting something she might have 
had “Encore!” and “Bis!” and “Finest 
performance of the current season.” Or 
she thinks she might, which comes to pre- 
cisely the same thing. 

I’m not saying that “Encore!” is more 
heart warming and precious than “Mam- 
ma! Mamma!” I don’t know. And how 
was the perplexed woman to tell? She 
‘was not supposed to have both, and I 
have a sneaking suspicion that the thing 
you have not got always seems a little 
more glamorous than that which you pos- 
Sess. 

But Mile. Gade has two tiny tots and 
Mlle. swam the Channel. It ought to 
make a difference. But, first of all, the 
world will beat a pathway to her door 
and demand a satisfactory answer to the 
vital question, “How did you manage to 
park the children?” 


From A Correspondent 


Women and the Policy of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office of the League 
of Nations 


ADAM—A recent letter in the 
M London Times on the Lead, Paint 
Bill seemed to imply that the 
International Labor Office of the League 
of Nation has no “policy.” <A study of 
the general work of the International La- 
bor Office, and a close reading of its con- 
ventions and recommendations belies that 
implication. 
conventions and recommendations are 
read and grouped as they should be 


grouped, under specific headings, it will 


be found that for industrial workers, sea 
workers, land workers, if they are men, 


nothing but improvements, facilities, en- 


hanced opportunities, are proposed; and 
so neatly balanced that eventually factory, 
ship, and field may offer the same bene- 
ficent conditions. To a fourth group of 
workers—whether in the factory or the 
field—the only offering is that of being 
forbidden the same right to choose or re- 


tain their work as is given to men. I 


refer to the adult woman. . | 

It is of interest to Feminists to note 
that every convention or recommendation 
concerning workers generally, or male 
workers particularly (such as seamen), 
offers some tangible benefit: from unem- 


ployment indemnity and insurance, pro- 
hibition of nightwork in bakeries (the 
bakeries, and not red-haired or pale-faced 
bakers, are regulated), to recreational 


facilities. Every convention or recom- 


mMendation concerning women forbids em- 


ployment on the ground of sex. 

That, so far, has been the “policy” of 
the International Labor Office, and its 
interpretation of “protection” for women ; 
a very different kind of “protection” is 
offered to men. : 

In Article 427 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, where nine points are laid down 


for the general guidance of the Inter- 


national Labor Office, and are emphasized 
as being of special and urgent importance, 


there is no such interpretation of “protec- — 


tion” for women. Women are not men- 
tion in point six, which counsels “limita- 
tions on the labor of young persons,” They 
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Equal Rights 


are expressly mentioned in the seventh 


point, which urges the principle that men 
and women should receive equal pay for 
equal work. On this cardinal point the 
International Labor Office has maintained 
an unhealthy silence. The eighth guiding 
point is that the standard set by law in 
each country with respect to conditions 
of labor should have regard to the equit- 
able economic treatment of all workers 


_ lawfully resident therein. Yet the Inter- 


national Labor Office has unswervingly 
urged a policy setting up such differential 
restrictive legislation for women as makes 
equal pay or equal opportunity impossible. 
It has, moreover, done nothing to combat 
those standards of law in certain coun- 
tries which hold a woman in tutelage, un- 
able to earn without permission, and un- 
able to own the money she has earned. 

Restrictive legislation, it is true, ex- 
isted before the International Labor 
Office. It was a much-criticized practice. 
The Scandinavian countries — where the | 


status of woman is higher than elsewhere 


in Europe—have. always rejected it: and 
it has been successfully combated in cer- 
tain imstances in our own country. It 
was left to the International Labor Office, 
however, to exalt a questionable practice 
into an infallible dogma—to be imposed, 
if possible, on women throughout the — 
world, whether their status or conditions 
call for it or not. 
Yours faithfully, 
ELIzABETH ABBOTT. 


London, England. 
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